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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 



BY J. M. POWIS SMITH 



AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE 



[Those who desire to conduct classes or to have this course in separate form can 
secure reprints from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The University 
of Chicago, at twenty-five cents for the course of five months. Leaders of classes will 
also be provided with a series of programs and suggestions, as well as lists of reference 
books, upon reporting classes to the Institute.] 

STUDY IV 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND THE LIFE AFTER DEATH 

Many people in all ages have sought consolation for themselves, in the face 
of the misery and loss attending the life that now is, in the thought of reparation 
or compensation in the life that is to come. This interpretation of the problem of 
suffering is well phrased in the New Testament statement: "For our light afflic- 
tion, which is for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory" (II Cor. 4:17). In this closing lesson of our series we 
shall try to discover to what extent the Hebrews comforted themselves for present 
sorrows with the thought of blessings in the life to come. 

§ 49. It is a well-known fact that practically all primitive races have believed 
in the persistence of the personality after the death of the body. Such a volume as 
Sir James G. Fraser's Immortality gives abundant proof of this proposition. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that the early Semites, too, believed in the per- 
sistence of the spirit after the death of the body. There is, indeed, plenty of 
evidence of this fact; we may give but a few specimens. 

First day. — An inscription of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, in describing the 
overthrow of his enemies, viz., the kings of Elam, says of them : " I took their bones 
to Assyria; I gave their shades no rest; and I deprived them of their food and 
drink-offerings." Does not this show that the Assyrians thought of all men, 
even their foes, as continuing to exist after death and, in the case of kings at least, 
as passing into the class of divine beings ? 

Second day. — The same belief in the persistence of the spirit after death is 
reflected in another Assyrian inscription, which bids the survivors of the deceased 
"pour out a libation that the dead may be stayed." This certainly corresponds 
in part to the conception of "ghosts," still powerful in many minds. 

Third day. — Among the Bedouins of today, who continue the practice of many 
customs that are ages old, sacrifices are spoken of as made "for the sake of Allah." 
Exactly the same formula is used of certain other sacrifices which are said to be 
made "for the sake of the dead." This seems to point to the classification of 
departed spirits as belonging in the order of the gods or demons. In any case 
they certainly are thought of as surviving. 
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Fourth day. — § 50. The same attitude toward departed spirits is found 
among the early Hebrews. Read I Sam., chap. 28, which shows that the con- 
temporaries of Samuel, even so intelligent a man as King Saul, evidently believed 
in the continuance of the spirit after death and thought that such spirits might be 
called back to earth if the proper agencies were employed. Note especially vss. 13, 
14, where the woman says, "I see a god coining up out of the earth." The word 
"god" here is precisely the word used to characterize Jehovah himself. Observe 
that Saul has no hesitation in identifying this "god" as Samuel. 

Fifth day. — § 51. Read the story of the death of David's child of sin, in 
II Sam. 12:15-23. Consider particularly vs. 23. Does not this phraseology 
seem to show David is thinking of the boy as still living, though in the place of 
departed spirits ? 

Sixth day. — § 52. It is a noteworthy fact that the great Hebrew prophets are 
almost wholly silent regarding the subject of life after death. At first thought this 
might be accounted for by supposing that the conception had not yet come into 
being in Israel, but the facts are all against that explanation. This prophetic 
silence is rather to be explained by the fact that the prophets were primarily con- 
cerned with the interests of the Hebrew nation rather than with those of individuals 
as such. They were the guides of the national destiny, and this task was more than 
sufficient to absorb all of their time and energy. Individuals were of interest to 
them only in so far as these individuals were significant for the national life. 

Notwithstanding the silence of the prophets, it is quite clear that the belief 
in the existence of the spirit after death persisted in Israel all down through the 
prophetic centuries. 

Read Deut. 18:0-1 2a, noting the prohibition of necromancy therein con- 
tained. Bear in mind that the Book of Deuteronomy was promulgated about 
621 B.C. The makers of that code of laws did not waste their time in legislating 
against non-existent abuses or errors. The fact that a law is directed against the 
practice of consulting departed spirits is convincing evidence that that practice 
was actually in vogue at this time. 

Seventh day. — § 53. Read Deut. 14:1, 2 and 26:14, noting the significance 
of these laws wherein certain practices connected with the worship of the dead are 
prohibited. Read also Lev. 19: 28, wherein the same prohibition is contained, and 
remember that the code of laws contained in Leviticus is quite generally regarded 
as having come into effect in the fifth century B.C. 

Eighth day. — § 54. Read Isa. 8 : 19, 20, in which this prophet protests against 
the current habit of consulting with the spirits of the dead. Interpreters differ 
here as to whether the prophet's own words begin in the middle of vs. 19 or at 
the beginning of vs. 20; perhaps the weight of evidence is slightly in favor of the 
latter supposition. But in either case it is testimony to the practice of necromancy. 

Ninth day. — § 55. Read II Kings 48 =-37, in which Elisha is represented as 
having brought to life again the son of the widow who had shown him kindness. 
Does not this indicate likewise that the spirits of those departed were thought to 
continue their existence? Read II Kings 13:20, 21, wherein Elisha's body is 
represented as having had power to revivify one who had been long dead. This 
of course shows the same conviction that the spirit of the departed was still living 
somewhere. None of these passages shows us anything more than the thought 
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of a bare existence on the part of the departed spirit. There is no suggestion 
anywhere of the thought that the existence of the departed spirit was at all worth- 
ful or desirable. There is nothing in the way of longing on the part of the living 
for entrance into this life beyond the grave. 

Tenth day. — § 56. Read Ezek. 37, in which the prophet in figurative fashion 
strives to encourage Israel, now in exile, to believe that the days are coming when 
the Hebrew nation, though now dead, shall be revivified and exalted to great 
glory. This of course is a doctrine of national resurrection, not of individual 
resurrection. 

Nevertheless re-read the passage and ask yourself the following questions. 
The prophet is striving to present an unfamiliar, yes indeed, a hard, thought to 
his people. He seeks, therefore, in this figurative way to make it simple and easy 
of comprehension to them. Would he have employed the thought of the resur- 
rection of individual bodies, as he does here, for purposes of illustration if that 
thought had been wholly unfamiliar to his hearers ? Is it not a sound principle 
of pedagogy that the unknown should be illustrated by means of the known, 
the unfamiliar by the familiar? Were not the prophets masters of the art of 
teaching? Is it likely that Ezekiel would have made so great a mistake as a 
teacher as to confuse his people hopelessly by attempting to explain one unfamiliar 
thought by another absolutely unknown ? Is not this passage then, which deals 
primarily with national resurrection, really to be understood as involving the 
existence in the minds of the people of that day of a belief in individual, personal 
resurrection ? 

Eleventh day. — §57. Read Isa. 26:16-19, an( i note that the prophet is 
speaking to a people who are in the lowest depths of despair. Looking back upon 
their past history, a history full of suffering and disaster, they are unable to see 
that they have accomplished anything, nor does the future seem to hold in store 
anything better for them. The prophet, however, has a different thought. In 
vs. 19 he assures them, just as Ezekiel did in chap. 37, that the nation is to 
come to life again. Notice that he uses exactly the same figurative way of express- 
ing this thought that Ezekiel has employed in chap. 37. The time of this prophet 
is not definitely known, but chaps. 24-27 are pretty generally supposed to come 
from the Greek period — that is to say, some time after Alexander the Great, 
333 B.C. 

Twelfth day. — § 58. While isolated utterances, such as these we have been 
considering, demonstrate the presence in the Hebrew mind of the belief in the 
persistence of the spirits of the departed, it is noticeable, on the one hand, that 
there are exceedingly few utterances upon the subject up to the time of the exile, 
and, on the other hand, that alongside of this belief in the persistence of the spirit 
there existed a conception of Sheol, the place of departed spirits, which impresses 
us as anything but attractive. Read Ps. 6, noting vs. 5, in which it is distinctly 
stated that Jehovah may expect no gratitude, no remembrance, from those who 
have gone down into Sheol. 

Thirteenth day. — § 59. Read Ps. 30, noting vss. 8 and 9, in which the same 
cheerless aspect of Sheol is emphasized. 

Fourteenth day. — § 60. Read Ps. 88, noting vss. 5 and 10-12, in which the 
dead are thought of as those who are even forgotten by Jehovah, and who may 
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expect no favors from him, particularly vs. 10, in which the proposition of a resur- 
rection of the dead is practically denied. 

Fifteenth day. — §61. Read Ps. 115 and note vss. 17 and 18, in which in 
similar fashion the dead are declared to contribute nothing to Jehovah in the way 
of praise. Sheol is a region of silence. 

Sixteenth day. — § 62. Read Eccles. 0:3-6, in which in the most emphatic 
fashion the dead are described as those who know nothing, who expect nothing, 
and who are wholly forgotten by the living and have no expectation whatsoever. 

Seventeenth day. — § 63. Read Isa. 38:1 7-19, wherein the poet thanks Jehovah 
for having kept him out of Sheol and goes on to say that this is well, since those 
in Sheol are cut off from God, cannot sing his praises, and have no hopes in him. 

Eighteenth day. — §64. Read Job 7:7-10, in which the poet very clearly 
expresses his conviction that death ends all. He represents God in days to come 
as having repented himself of his harshness toward Job and as himself looking for 
Job (vs. 8), only to discover that Job has eluded him forever through death. 
Observe how in vss. 9 and 10 the thought of resurrection is practically excluded. 

Nineteenth day. — § 65. Read Job 14 : 7-1 2 , in which the fate of the tree is con- 
trasted with the fate of man. When the tree is cut down, it springs to life again. 
When men die, they sleep never to wake again. But read vss. 13, 14, and notice 
how Job, recoiling from the paralyzing horror of the description he has just given 
in vs. 13, utters a wish that Sheol might be for him a place in which he might 
await the cooling of Jehovah's anger and from which he might come forth to resume 
bis former relations with Jehovah. But in vs. 14 does he not emphatically push 
aside such a thought as impossible? Observe that in the Hebrew in the first 
line of vs. 14 the word "again" is not present. What the Hebrew says is 
this: "When a man dies, is he alive?" To ask such a question, of course, is to 
answer it. Observe, however, that in the latter part of the verse Job recurs to 
this longing for a chance in the life to come. Having once been raised, the ques- 
tion (vss. 13-15) will not down. 

Twentieth day. — Read Job 14: 18-22, observing that Job closes this considera- 
tion of the significance of death by reaffirming in the strongest possible language 
the fact that death practically ends all. Notice particularly vs. 22, which seems to 
leave the departed spirit a bare existence, but which distinctly represents that 
existence as one consisting only of pain and sorrow. 

Twenty-first day. — § 66. Read Job 19 : 23-27. Bear in mind in coming to this 
passage that Job has nowhere else in the book, before this point or after it, enter- 
tained the thought of a worthful life after death as a possibility for himself. Does 
he come to a new conception of the life hereafter in this passage ? As we saw in 
our last study, he quite clearly states his conviction that Jehovah will ultimately 
be found on his side, attesting his innocence and defending him from all attacks. 
But does he think of this vindication by God as taking place in the life that now is, 
or after his death ? If the latter, does he think of himself as consciously partici- 
pating in that triumph, or is it a vindication in which he himself has no conscious 
part? 

Twenty-second day. — Let us follow the course of thought in the passage of 
yesterday more closely. In vss. 23 and 24 Job longs for a permanent record of 
the facts of his life that coming generations may know that he was a righteous 
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man. In vs. 25 he puts this thought away from himself and says that the One 
who knows his innocence and will attest his righteousness, his vindicator, is God 
himself. Up to this point there is no difficulty whatsoever in understanding the 
passage, but from this point and on difficulties abound. The main ones are the 
following: the word translated "at last" in vs. 25 is better rendered "as a later 
one." Does this mean that, after all other witnesses have spoken and have sought 
to condemn Job, Jehovah as the last witness will gloriously vindicate him ? The 
word translated "earth" in vs. 25 is really the word for "dust." Does that mean 
the dust of Job's body ? And therefore is this whole experience to take place after 
Job's death? In vs. 26 the phrase "after my skin" is perhaps equivalent to 
"when I am dead"; but it may also be rendered "behind my skin," which would 
mean "while I am still alive." In vs. 26 the phrase "without my flesh," which 
thus translated naturally means "as a disembodied spirit," may equally well be 
translated "from my flesh," that is, "from the standpoint of my body" — in other 
words, "in my lifetime." In the face of such uncertainties as these, it is unsafe 
to say what Job 19:25, 26 means, other than that it is Job's confident assurance of 
his ultimate vindication. Whether he thought of that vindication as an experience 
to come prior to his death or to come after his death must remain unknown to us. 
The emphasis of the Book of Job as a whole upon the finality of death rather 
tells against Job 19: 25, 26 as looking forward to Job's conscious participation in 
an experience of vindication after death. But, we must reaffirm, there can be no 
certainty as to the meaning of this passage. 

Twenty-third day. — § 67. Read Ps. 16, noting in vss. 9 and 10 the exulting 
confidence of the speaker. What is the basis of this joy? Vs. 10 would be 
more accurately and clearly translated, "Thou wilt not forsake or abandon me 
to Sheol. Thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see the pit." The "holy one" 
here is Jehovah's nation, Israel. It is represented as rejoicing in the assurance 
that Jehovah will not allow it to go down to death. He will not abandon it to the 
insatiable jaws of that frightful monster. He has in store for his people a glorious 
future, the thought of which buoys them up. 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 68. Read Ps. 30, in which, in vss. 2 and 3, the same 
note of thankfulness is sounded. The poet, speaking in Israel's behalf, rejoices 
that Jehovah has "kept me alive that I should not go down to the pit." It must 
be borne in mind that these psalms came from days when the nation was appar- 
ently on the brink of destruction. It was only by an effort of the mightiest faith 
that the religious leaders of Israel were able to keep alive the spirit of confidence in 
God and the hope for a glorious future. It was by the constant reiteration of such 
thoughts as these on the part of psalmists and prophets that the nation's faith in 
Jehovah was maintained. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 69. Read Ps. 73. Observe that the theme of this psalm 
is the problem of suffering. Note in vss. 2-12 how the poet sets forth the fact of the 
prosperity of the wicked, and how for a time that prosperity was to him a great 
problem. Observe how (vss. 13-19) after meditation and prayer upon this problem 
the poet came back to the old orthodox proposition that the wicked are doomed to 
sudden destruction. Re-read vss. 20-26, noting the speaker's confident assurance 
of his continual communion with God. Vs. 24 is rather vague in its meaning. The 
common translation, "receive me to glory," is hardly legitimate. What the text 
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really says is "and afterward thou wilt take me gloriously." Whether this refers 
to a life after death or not is wholly uncertain. The main thought of the passage 
in any case is the poet's exultant joy in contemplation of the fact of his continual 
communion with God, who is for him the desire of his heart, whether in the heavens 
or on earth. He can conceive of nothing superior to God's gift of himself to his 
people. 

Twenty-sixth day. — §70. Read Ps. 49:1-14, noting the poet's confidence 
that for the wicked death ends all. In contrast with that, read vs. 15, observing 
that the speaker seems to declare that God will save him from death and will 
"take" or "receive" him. Just what is meant by this latter expression "take or 
receive" is not clear. It may be noted that exactly the same expression is used 
in the story of Enoch. "Enoch was not, for God took him." The taking cer- 
tainly does not mean death. Does it mean ascension to the heavens as in the case 
of Elijah ? 

Twenty-seventh day. — § 71. Read Ps. 17, especially vss. 13-15, in which the 
poet calls down the curse of God upon the wicked and in contrast with their fate 
declares confidently that he himself will enter into intimate communion with 
God. The last line of vs. 15 is another figurative and uncertain passage — namely, 
" I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy form." What does the term " awake " 
mean here ? Is it awake from death, or is it the normal awakening of the morning 
after the night's sleep, or is it an awakening of the nation to prosperity and honor 
after a period of disaster and gloom ? As bearing upon the meaning of Ps. 17:15 
read Ps. 3 : 5, in which the awakening referred to is clearly an experience in the life 
that now is. 

Twenty-eighth day. — § 72. Read Ps. 130. Note vss. 17 and 18, in which the 
conception of the preciousness of communion with God reappears. Here it evi- 
dently refers to an experience in this fife, whether the awakening after the night's 
sleep or after a period of gloom and discouragement is not wholly clear. 

Twenty-ninth day. — § 73. Read Isa. 25:6-8, in which the prophet is confi- 
dently portraying the future, especially as it affects his own people. Looking 
back upon an experience that has been fraught with disaster and destruction, he 
thinks of the glorious age to come as involving the destruction of death itself and 
the consequent removal of all cause for sorrow. 

Thirtieth day. — § 74. Read Dan. 12:1-3. Bear in mind that the writer is 
describing the course that events will take at the end of the age. This writer 
lived in the days of the Maccabees about 165 B.C. He looks back upon the long 
history of desolation, destruction, and death. He looks forward to a messianic 
age of glory. But, after he contemplates this glorious future, two things are borne 
in upon his mind; the first is the fact that so few of God's faithful people are left 
to establish the Kingdom of God. There are really not enough of them to establish 
a kingdom worthy of their great King, God himself. On the other hand, as he 
thinks of the sufferings endured by generation after generation of his own people, 
it is borne in upon him that these people ought not to be deprived of any share 
in the future glory. He therefore, from the point of view of both of these lines of 
thought, pushes forward to the utterance of the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Note, however, that this resurrection is only partial. It is not universal. " Many 
of them that sleep in the dust shall awake." Not all — "some to everlasting life 
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and some to shame and everlasting abhorrence." This is not a consistent, com- 
prehensive vision of the resurrection; it is rather an idea worked out to meet a 
given situation. Notice that this, the only passage in the Old Testament in which 
there is certainly expressed the thought of resurrection to a life that is distinctly 
desirable, grows out of the needs of a situation that is attended with great suffering 
and sorrow ; that is to say, the doctrine of a future life as it is expressed in the Old 
Testament was finally linked up with the problem of suffering and was made to 
serve as the solution, or at least a partial solution, of that problem. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

i. Give some of the evidence that all ancient nations believed in the con- 
tinuance of life after death. 

2. Give instances that show the belief of the Hebrew people in this subject in 
the days of Saul and David. 

3. Were such beliefs an inheritance or a new revelation through great moral 
leaders such as Samuel ? 

4. How did the great lawmakers regard the doctrine or practice of consulting 
departed spirits ? 

5. What story about Elisha gives further proof that the people believed that 
the departed spirits of good people could help them ? 

6. What form did the idea of resurrection take in the minds of those prophets 
who were supremely concerned with the national life and hopes ? 

7. What great story from Ezekiel illustrates this ? 

8. How did writers of the exilic and pre-exilic periods picture life after death 
in its relation to God ? 

9. How in relation to activities or pleasure ? 

10. Was the future life which they pictured in any way to be desired? If 
so, why? 

n. Why did not Job accept in peace of mind the beliefs of his day ? 

12. Tell what you can of Job's mental struggle concerning the future, and give 
any conclusions which it seems to you that he reached. 

13. Did the psalmists and poets differentiate between the righteous and the 
wicked in their views of life after death ? 

14. Quote references showing that communion with God, whether in the 
present or in the future life, was thought of by some Hebrew writers as the 
highest good, the supreme satisfaction, of religion. 

15. Give a quotation which indicates the supreme ideal that death itself would 
eventually be destroyed. 

16. What is the contribution of the Book of Daniel to this theme ? 

17. How is all this thought about the future life associated with the problem 
of suffering in the Old Testament ? 

18. Does our modern hope of immortality arise from the same problem, or is 
there now a larger point of view than escape from the possibility of suffering ? 

19. What is your ideal of life after death ? 

20. Name some things which you have gained from the study of this course. 



